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SALOON OF EXHIBITION IN OX- 
FORD ‘STREET. 

Turning from the venerable ruins of the 

past, we bring before our readers a view of 


one of the flourishing palaces of the day. 
It is the saloon of Messrs. Williams and 
Sowerby, in Oxford ‘street, which has been 
fitted up with a degree of taste and splen- 
dour that is seldom approached, and can 
hardly by possibility be surpassed, in mo- 
dern London. How would our ancestors, 
of four or five centuries ago, have stared 
with overpowering wonder to find them- 
selves in a gorgeous hall, und to have 
learned that such an edifice had been raised 
for the purposes of shop-keeping! 

This will be better understood from tak- 
ing, a glance at what London was, with its 
nodding overhanging upper stories, its un- 
couth projecting signs, and its glassless 
windows; if the open stalls formerly exhi- 
tited in the houses of the citizens, can, 
without a solecism, be said to have had 
windows atalk“¥et, even then, Cheapside 
was thought to have a splendid appearance, 
though butchers, blacksmiths, and other 
coarser occupations, refinement had not 
as yet assailed, and compelled to hide in 
humbler thoroughfare, or less exposed 
localities, “their diminished heads.” What 
London was will be seen from the following 
extract tf a preface to the “Chroniques de 
London,” n ancient werk lately repub- 
lished by the Camden Society, and which 
comprehends the period whieh intervened 
between the forty-fourth year of Henry 
III's reign and the seventeenth of that of 
Edward III. 

“ Proceeding eastward along the Strand, 
the visitor in the ‘fourteenth century 
would approach the outer barrier of 


the city, which marked the extent 
of its liberties; and which, from the 
adjoining magnificent house of the 
Templars, was named Temple Bar. 


Passing this barrier, which from the 
name constantly used in old documents, 
seems to have been merely a bar, he would 
enter Fleet-street, at this period not devoted 
to any particular trade, but abounding in 
shops, and surrounded by a populous neigh- 
bourhood; then, passing on the right hand, 
the noble convent of the White Friars, he 
approached, not a broad street, but a river, 
tolerably broad, and with a very rapid cur- 
rent, from whence was derived its name, 
the Fleet, and which at this period was 
crowded with small vessels laden chiefly 
with lime and charcoal, and bound to the 
wharfs which extend as far as Battle 
Bridge, now called King’s Cross. Crossing 
Fleet bridge, he would now enter Ludgate- 
street; and passing on the right hand the 
large convent of the Blackfriars, whose 
fine gardens extended down to the Thames, 
he crossed the draw-bridge that spanned 
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the wide city ditch, and, passing beneath 
King Lud’s gate, entered the city. There 
the wide street of Ludgate opened to his 
view the west front of London’s chief orna- 
ment, St. Paul's church. Quitting this no- 
ble structure, and passing along the church: 
yard, which was open for passengers during 
the day, the spectator would enter the 
“ West-Chepe,” a wide and almost trian- 

lar area, formed by the street now called 

heapside; and a field named in old records 
the Crownslid, which seems to have ex- 
tended along the southern side near the 
top, and also included part of what is now 
Paternoster Row. In the midst of this va- 
cant space stood the Standard, an ancient 
stone cross; and around it were stands, 
where the sellers of fish and vegetables, and 
the butchers from the neighbouring sham- 
bles, in blue frocks, and holding pole-axes, 
sold their wares; while the houses and shops 
thatsurrounded this market-place wereinha- 
bited by the goldsmiths, the pepperers, the 
mercers, and the linen-armourers. Al- 
though the shops were unglazed, and the 
expensive fitti.gs-up of modern times un- 
known, still West-Chepe, even at this 
riod, is said to have presented a splendid 
a ce 

f the difference between the London of 

former days and the present metropolis is 
surprising, not less striking is the reflection 
that the site of the building represented in 
our cut, at a date long posterior to that 
which we have recalled, was in the fields. 
Oxford-street, in its complete state, is not 
a century old. Formerly called Oxford- 
road, a considerable portion of each side 
was unbuilt upon, and save on execution 
days, when multitudes assembled to witness 
the malefacturs’ mournful procession to 
Tyburn, this now crowded locality was 
comparatively deserted. “ow 

The saloon above represented has been 
deservedly praised for the happy adaption 
of the site, its lofty height, the forms of 
the design, and its enrichments, and more 
especially of the beautiful mellow light 
which pervades every The original 
form of the ground called for much inge- 
nuity on the part of the architect, as next 
to Wells-street the width is only 25 feet, 
and at the back it is 43 feet wide; this dif- 
ference is concealed by the arrangement of 
the circular parts of the two ends. The 
dome is —— upon eight rich Sienna 
marble columns, having wide s ing 
arches, and highly enriched soffittes, the 
continuity of these forms being carried by 
smaller arches to the walls and on pilas- 
ters faced with elaborately painted 
arabesque and tasteful forms on glazed 
slate. These columns and forms are car- 
ried round the saloon by a succession of 
panels and well-dispc pilasters. The 
enrichments of the capitals and fringes 














for delicacy of execution and novelty of 
invention, ought to rank high in the esti- 
matiou of the professional man as well as 
of the common observer. Mr. Mocatta, 
the architect, has here evinced that 
thorough knowledge of his profession, 
which the public have seen manifested by 
him at the Brighton Railway terminus, 
and in his design for the New Royal 
Wxchange. 
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ON THE ECONOMY OF NATURE. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 


There are three ways of contemplating 
the fair and ample page of nature; and these 
are with scientific curiosity, poetic sensibi- 
lity, and with the eye of a Christian and 
the elevated sentiments of devotion. No 
one holds free and faithful intercourse with 
nature who does not frequently and seri- 
ously delight to gaze upon her works and 

rations under all aspects. Nothing so 
clearly indicates the comparative refinement 
of the mind, the extent of its poetry, and 
its native intellectual aspirations, as well as 
the kind and degree of culture bestowed 
upon it, as the impressions made upon it in 
its walks through nature, and the sympathies 
and inquiries which the survey of its beau- 
ties and treasures awakens. Natural causes 
and effects are never once traced by the 
multitude. Nature is always stationary— 
a dull clod—in their perceptions; and 
though there is the little and the grand, the 
simple and the complicated, in innumerable 
forms and ways, revolving in one grand 
harmonious whole, they neither stoop to 
examine the beauty and perfection of the 
parts, nor rise to reflect on the magnifi- 
cence, variety, and perfection of the whole. 
For natural scenery to influence the cha- 
racter and feelings, there must be some cul- 
tivation; for though natural genius alone 
can make a lover of nature, yet genius must 
have some associations and stimulants sup- 
plied by education or circumstances. Next 
to the atheism of human nature, the low 
strata, of mere animal existence, in which it 
lies imbruted, becomes the just subject of 
our surprise and regret; next to its want of 
reverence for its Creator, we are shocked 
by its want-of reverence for itself, and in- 
deed, the former is contained in the latter. 
The late celebrated essayist, John Foster, 
so beautifully adverts to this, that we must 
here say with his reviewer, Robert Hall, 
“ The passage is so beautiful, that we can- 
not prevail on ourselves to withhold it from 
the reader ;”— 

“ It might be supposed that the scenes of 
nature, an amazing assembl of pheno- 
mena, if their effect were not lost through 
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familiarity, would have a powerful influence 
on all opening minds, and transfuse inte 
the internal economy of ideas and senti- 
ment something of a character and a colour 
correspondent to the- beauty, vicissitude, and 
grandeur, which continually press on the 
senses. On minds of genius they often have 
this effect; and Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel’ may be 
as just, as it is a fascinating, description of 
such a spirit. But on the greatest number 
this interest operates feebly; you will not 
see the process in chil »nor the result 
in mature persons. ‘The charms of nature 
are objects only of sight and hearing, not 
of sensibility and imagination; and even the 
sight and aati do not receive impres- 
sious sufficiently distinct or forcible for clear 
recollection; it is not therefore strange that 
these impressions seldom go deeper than 
the senses to awaken pensiveness or enthu-- 
siasm, and fill the eg ela Ey interior 

rmanent scenery 0 tiful i at 
Ks own pba ig This defect of eoana 
sensibility is urfortunate amidst a creation 
infinitely rich in grand and beautiful ob- 
jects, which, imparting something more 
than images to a mind adapted and habi- 
tuated tu converse with nature, inspire an 
exquisite sentiment that seems like the 
emanation of a spirit residing in them. Ft 
is unfortunate, I have thought within these 
few minutes, while looking out on one of the 
most enchanting nights of the most. en- 
chanting season of the year, and hearing 
the voices of a company of persons, . to 
whom I can perceive that this soft and so- 
lemn shade over the earth, the calm sky, 
the beautiful stripes of clouds, the stars, 
and waning moon just risen, are not in the 
least more interesting than the wall, ceiling, 
and candle-light of a room.” 

But if the natural poetry of our hearts 
should summon us to consider the objects 
that might gratify their taste around us, 
and the natural curiosity of our minds to 
explore their uses, how much more are we 
urged by Christianity to search into the eco- 
nomy of nature, that we might thus not 
only invigorate the faculties of the under- 
standing, but also cherish those moral and 
religious affections which her lessons, if 
they prove, as they might, moral exercises, 
and not mere barren speculations, are de- 
signed to bestow. Wherever we turn our 
attention everything is found connected and 
chained together, and conducing in a mul- 
titude of ways to one eud. e love of 
preservation is in close keeping with change 
and decay, to which they are but subservi- 
ent by » constant pence: Foe is us 
suppose, by way of comparison, death 
Sa nese evaded our world, despotism 
and vice, and folly must have been _per- 
petuated, and in the same way would. na- 

ture have been overrun, and each object 
and creature be a pest to its neighbours 
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Perpetual verdure, life, and vigour, could 
only result from perpetual destruction and 
restitution, 

The terraqueous globe we inhabit is co- 
vered, adorned, and varied by the following 
three kingdoms of nature,-as they are 
called:—the fossil, which constitutes the 
crust of the earth;' the vegetable, which 
adorns the face of it, and draws the greatest 

art of its nourishment from the fossil 
ingdom; and the animal, which is sus- 
tained by the vegetable kingdom. 

The habitable part of the earth, though 
scooped into various inequalities, yet is every 
where high in comparison with the waters, 
and the further it is from the sea, it is ge- 
nerally higher; thus the waters in the lower 
paces are not at rest, unless some obstacle 
confines them, in which case they are formed 
into lakes and marshes. 

The sea surrounds the continent, and 
takes up the greatest part of the earth’s su- 
perfices. The sea-shores are usually full of 
dead testaceous animals, wrack, and such- 
fike bodies, which are yearly thrown out of 
the sea. They are also covered with sand 
of various kinds, stones, and heaps of other 
things not very common. It happens, more- 
over, that while the more rapid rivers rush 
through narrow valleys, they wear awa 
the sides; and thus the friable and soft 
earth falls in, and its ruins are carried to 
distant and winding shores; whence it is 
certain, that the continent gains no small 
increase as the sea subsides. 

Lower Egypt was once a gulf; and Ho- 
mer observes that the island of Pharos was 
one day’s sailing from the coast, to which 
it is now contiguous. On some occasions, 
however, the sea makes inroads upon the 
land. In the reign of our Henry I, 
the estates of Earl Goodwin were swal- 
lowed up by the sea; and in their place the 
bank now called the Goodwin sands was 
formed. 

The clouds collected from exhalations, 
chiefly from the sea, but likewise from other 
waters and moist grounds, and condensed in 
the lower regions of the atmosphere, supply 
the earth with rain; but since they are at- 
tracted by the mountainous part of the 
earth, it necessarily follows that those parts 
must have, as they do, a larger share of wa- 
ter than the rest. Springs which generally 
rush out of the side or the foot of a moun- 
tain, take their rise from this very rain wa- 
ter, and vapours condensed, that trickle 
through the holes and interstices of loose 
bodies, and are received into caverns; or 
else they are supplied with water from the 
interior parts of the earth. The water of 
these ‘springs is commonly impregnated 
with the presen saline, or ‘aiden 
stances, over which they pass, and often in 
large quantities; but, in general, they afford 
a water sufficiently pure for all the pur- 
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poses of life; and as they rarely dry up in 
summer, or freeze in winter, animals never 
want a wholesome and refreshing liquor. 

Rivers are principally formed from foun- 
tains andrills, growing, by gradual supplies, 
into still larger and larger streams, tilk at 
last, after the conflux of a large number of 
them, theyifind no stop, but, falling into the 
sea with lessened rapidity, they there de- 
posit the united stores they have gathered, 
along with foreign matter, and such earthy 
substances as they tore off in their way. 
Thus the water returns in a circle, whence it 
first drew its origin, that it may act the 
same scene over again. 

Water retained in low grounds is. the 
source of marshes, filled with mossy lumps, 
which are brought down by the waters from 
higher parts, or are produ€ed by putrified 

lants. We often see new meadows arise 
hoes marshes dried up. ‘This happens 
sooner when the sphagnum palas‘ee (bog- 
moss) has laid the foundation: for this, in 
process of time, changes into a very porous 
mould, till almost the whole marsh is filled 
with it. Of the remains of this and other 
aquatic plants, the mass of the Irish begs 
iscomposed. After that the rush strikes 
root, and along with the cotton grapes con- 
stitute a turf, raised in such a manner, that 
the roots get higher and higher, and thus 
lay a more firm foundation for the plants, 
till the whole marsh is changed into a fine 
and delightful meadow; especially, if the 
water work itself a new passage. 

Hillocks, that abound in low grounds, oe- 
casion the earth to increase yearly, more 
than the countryman would wish, and 
seems to do hurt; but in this the great in- 
dustry of nature deserves to be noticed. For 
by this means the barren spots become sooner 
rich meadows and pasture land. These 
hillocks are formed by the ant, by stones 
and roots, and the. trampling of cattle; but 
the principal cause is the force of the win- 
ter cold, which in the spring raises the roots 
of plants so high above the ground that being 
exposed to the air they grow and perish, 
after which the golden maiden-hairs fill the 
vacant places, 

Mountains, hills, valleys, and all the 
inequalities of the earth, though some 
think they take away much from its beauty, 
are so far from producing such an effect, 
that, on the contrary, they give a more 
pleasing aspect, as well as great advantages. 

‘or thus the terrestrial superficies is 
larger; different kinds of plants. thrive 
better, and are more easily watered, and the 
same waters run in continual streams into 
the sea; not to mention many other uses, 
in relation to winds, heat, and cold. The 
Alps are the highest mountains that reach 
the second region of the air, where trees 
cannot grow erect; the higher these Alps 
are, the colder they are—celeris paribus, 
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Hence the Alps in Sweden, Siberia, Swit - 
zerland; Peru, Armenia, Asia, Africa, are 
oe mene covered with snow, which 

comes almost as hard as ice. But if, by 
chance, the summer heats be greater than 
ordinary, some part of these stores melts, 
and runs through rivers into the lower 
regions, which by this means are much 
refreshed. 

The rocks and stones, dispersed over the 
globe, we may suppose to be formed origin- 
ally from the earth; but when torrents of 
rain have softened, as they easily do, the 
soluble earth, and carried it down into the 
lower parts, we imagine it happens that 
these solid and heavy bodies, being laid 
bare, stick out above the surface. We 
might also take notice of the wonderful 
effects of the tide, such as we see happen 
from time to time on the sea-shore, which, 
being daily and nightly assaulted with 
repeated blows, at length gives way and 
breaks off. Hence we see in most places 
the rubbish of the sea-shores. The winter 
by its frost prepares the earth and mould, 
which thence are broken into very minute 
particles, and thus, being put into a moul- 
dering state, become more fit for the nou- 
rishment of plants; nay, by its snow it 
covers the seeds and roots of plants, and 
thus by cold defends them from the force 
of cold. The piercing frost of winter also 
purifies the atmosphere and putrid waters, 
and makes them more wholesome for 
animals. 

The perpetual succession of heat and 
cold with us renders the summers more 
pleasing; and though the winter deprives 
us of many plants and animals, yet the 
perpetual summer within the tropics is not 
much more agreeable, as it often destroys 
men and other animals by its immoderate 
heat; though it must be confessed that 
their regions abound with more exquisite 
fruits. Our winters, though very trouble- 
some to a great part of the ache, on ac- 
count of their vehement and intense cold, 
yet are less hurtful to the inhabitants of 
the northern parts, as experience testifies. 
Hence it happens that we may live very 
conveniently on every part of the earth, as 
every different country has different ad- 
vantages from nature. 

The seasons, like everything else, have 
their vicissitudes, their eginnings, their 
progress, and their end. e age of man 

egins from his cradle; pleasing childhood 
suceeeds; then active youth; afterwards 
manhood, | firm, severe; lastly, old age 
creeps on, debilitates, and at length totally 
destroys our tottering budies. The seasons 
of the year proceed in the same way. 
Sprivug—the jovial playful infancy of all 
living creatures—represents childhood and 

youth; for then plants spread forth their 
uxuriant flowers, trees exult, birds sing, 
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every part of nature rejoices in the bless- 
ing of its creator, and increases and multi - 
plies, and replenishes the earth. ©The 
summer, like middle exhibits plants 
and trees everywhere clothed with green; 
it gives vigour to animals; fruits then 
ripen, meadows look cheerful, everything 
is full of life. On the contrary, autumn is 
ee , for the leaves of trees begin to 
all, plants to wither, insects to grow tor- 
pid, and many animals to retire to their 
winter quarters. The day proceeds with 
just such steps as the year. The morning 
takes everything alert, and fit for business ; 
the sun pours forth his ruddy rays, the 
flowers which had, as it were, slept all 
hight, awake and expand themselves again; 
the birds, with their sonorous voices, and 
various notes, make the woods fing, meet 
ether in flocks, select their mates, and 
labour in preparing a home for their young. 
Noon tempts animals into the fields and 
astures; the heat puts them upon indulg- 
ing their ease, and even necessity obliges 
them to it. Evening follows, and the 
flowers shut up. Many of these, indeed, 
sleep by night, of which Linnzeus gives us 
an interesting account in “ Philos. Botan.” 
p- 88, where the curious may also find 
(p. 274) a list of plants, one or other of 
which shut their flowers at every hour of 
the day, so that our metaphor here seems 
somewhat to fail. Not so, however, with 
one plant, which is remarkable for this 
property at this time, that it is generally 
nowa in our country by the name of 
Go-to-bed-at-noon. Its botanical name is 
tragopogon, or goat’s-beard. Thus the 
spring, the morning and youth, are seasons 
of activity and increase to all creatures, 
whether animate or inanimate; the sum- 
mer, noon and manhood, are more parti- 
cularly devoted to their preservation; and 
autumn, evening, and old age, are’ not 
unfitly likened to destruction. 

How far superior is ‘nature, not only in 
this ‘sphere or operntion, but everywhere, 
to man’s art or imagination! Whilst 
studying the handywork of Him who made 


man, and is therefore infinitely lor to 
man, we feel compelled to think and to 
exclaim with the poet— 


— “Who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast 
Amid his gay creation, hues like these ? 
And can he mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lay them on so delicately fine, 
Ahd lose themin each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ?” 

THompson’s * Sprinc.” 





Bequest to a Servant.—Mr. Sydney Smith 
has left a sum of money to Christopher 
Hodgson ——, to buy a silver candle- 
stick, on which shall be engraven, “ to com- 
memorate the confidence and good nature 
of many years,” . 
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THE CITY OF NANKING. 

Mr. Burford’s new Panorama presents & 
beautiful view of the second city of the 
Chinese empire. It is sunny and delightful ; 
all the objects are marked with great clear- 
ness, and no glaring contrasts of light and 
shade offend the eye, but all is calm and 
brilliant—like nature herself in her most 
smiling moments. The view is taken from 
@ considerable elevation, in an extensive 
suburb, situated on the southern side of 
the city, commanding the whole interior, 
and a vast extent of the surrounding coun- 
try. The principal feature in the fore- 
ground of the Panorama, towards the 
south, represents a meeting between Her 
Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary, the 
commanders-in-chief of the army and 
navy, and other officers; and the three 
Chinese imperial commissioners, the Tartar 
general, and other natives of rank, “It 
may be necessary to observe,” says Mr. 
Burford’s description, “that although no 
such meeting took place precisely on the 
spot represented, yet, as affording an op- 
portunity of presenting portraits of the 
principal persons engaged in the negotia~ 
tions, and at the same time, a charateristic 
and lively picture of the costume and cus- 
toms of this singular people, it has been 
introduced on a portion of the Panorama, 
not otherwise occupied by any object of 
particular moment. ‘Towards the north, 
a considerable and picturesque suburb is 
seen, in which stands the long-famed and 
beautiful nine-storied porcelain Pagoda, 
& prominent and most interesting object. 
Beyond the suburb, is the wide canal, 
which partly surrounds the city, crossed 
by several bridges of curious construction, 
and enlivened by a number of native craft 
of various forms. A long line of high wall 
approaches to within a few hundred feet of 
the canal, over which the city is seen 
spread out in its full extent. On the left, 
the Chinese portion stretches, for several 
miles, along the western wall; the low, 
even ground, presenting long lines of dull, 
narrow, streets, with dense masses of houses 
thickly crowded together, broken here and 
there by a triumphal arch, or high flag- 
staffs, with red triangular streamers; and 
intersected by two considerable canals; 
every commanding eminence being crowned 
by a temple, or some large public building. 
In the distance, devon tee northern angle 
of the wall, is the splendid river, the Yang- 
taze-Keang, on which is seen part of t 
British fleet, at anchor. On the right is 
seen the Tartar town, occupying the south- 
east angle of the city; a portion of which, 
as well as the boundary wall to the east, is 
hidden by many pleasing eminences, well 
covered with plantations*‘of bamboo and 
underwood. the valley in which the city 
tands presents, on aH sides, the appearance 
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of a large en, interspersed with nume- 
rous shrubberies, which, although exposed 
to the fiercest heat of the sun, is neither 
burnt nor parched up; so well is the irriga- 
tion maintained, that one unvarying green 
meets the eye in every direction; and trees 
and plants of all climates flourish within a 
few yards of each other. The surface in 
general is slightly undulating, and is, in 
many parts, intersected by exceedingly 
picturesque and abrupt ridges; whilst, on 
all sides, the view is bounded by graceful 
hills, and mountains of singular forms, and 
great diversity of colour.” 

Nanking, it is creditable to the countr 
to state, was not captured by the Britis 
during the late war. Every preparation 
however, was made for assailing it, but it 
mercifully spared. 

On the 5th of July, the van of the squa- 
dron, under Admiral Sir W. Parker, an- 
chored off the northern angle of the walls 
of Nanking; much to the surprise of the 
Chinese, who thought it impossible for such 
large ships to ascend so far against the 
strong current. In four or five days, the 
remainder were collected, consisting of the 
Cornwallis and Blenheim _line-of-battle 
ships, large troop ships, and steamers, both 
wooden and iron, altogether numbering 
from seventy to eighty sail, and carrying 
@ military force, stated, by Sir H. Gough, 
to be 4500 effective men. A summons having 
been forwarded to the governor of the city, 
Nieu Kien, flags of truce were constantly 
coming off, using the most persuasive ar- 
guments to induce the plenipotentiary to 
ransom the city, and withdraw the fleet, 
until peace could be arranged: but former 
ee had taught how little faith was 
to be placed in the promises of so crafty a 
set; consequently such overtures were Fre- 
jec . In the meantime, reconnoissances 

aving been made on the 9th, a large por- 
tion of the troops, consisting of Lord Sal- 
toun’s brigade, the Madras light artillery, 
and foot batterics, disembarked, without 
opposition, at a commodious landing-place 
about five miles below the city, from 
whence a good paved road led to the Taip- 
ing Gate on its eastern side; in a village 
near which head-quarters were established, 
and strong demonstrations for immediate 
assault made. These prompt measures 
brought a message from the Mandarin 
Elipoo, who had just arrived, and who 
was well known by the British as a 
strong advocate fur peace, that he 
had full powers to treat; which, on 
examination, although not found sa- 
tisfactory, were sufficient to authorise 
the suspension of hostilities until commu- 
nitation was had with Peking, In the 
meantime, the display of our military and 
naval force in the heart of the country; 
the interruption of all commercial inter- 
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course by the Grand Canal; the fall, within 
a few hours, of Chin-Keang-foo, one of 
the strongest, and, from its i one 
of the most important cities of China; and 
the investment, by a victorious army, of the 
ancient capital; had effected a great change 
in the Tartar councils—and Ke-ying, a 
branch of the imperial family, a person of 
considerable talent and intellect, was in- 
vested with full power to act in conjunction 
with Elipoo, and negotiations directly com- 
menced.” 

What the circumstances connected 
with the fall of Chin-Keang-foo were, 
which made so strong an impression on 
the Chinese, it may be worth while to recall. 
They are thus forcibly described in Lieut. 
Ouchtertony’s History of the Chinese war.” 

“The morning of the 22nd July rose upon 
a fearful scene of desolation. The fate 
flourishing city of Chin-keang-foo was now 
a spectacle of ruin; its ramparts and streets 
encumbered with the corpses of the slain, 
and the bodies of the wounded and dying; 
many of its finest buildings destroyed; and 
its main street of shops, and the dwe'ling- 
houses near the gates, gutted by the hurde 
of marauders, who had coinmenced their 
devastations even before the tumult of the 
fight had ceased, and its dangers were at 
an end. Many of these plunderers, and 
also most of the survivors of the garrison, 
must have made their escape under cover 
of the darkness, through a gateway open- 
ing upon the south-east, upon which a 
guard had not been placed until the morn- 
ing; and considering the short space of 
time which had been afforded in the night 
for their predatory proceedings, the amount 
of destruction and of property carried off 
by the marauders was truly astonishing. 
Armed parties were sent out shortly after 
Fe mac. to patrol the Tartar quarter in 
search of concealed soldiers, and to destroy 
the arsenals and depéts of military stores, 
while fatigue detachments of sappers and 
miners were employed in collecting and 
interring the dead, from whose remains, 
owing to the excessive heat of the weather, 
the most noisome exhalutions were already 
rising. Frightful were the scenes wit- 
nesssd by these men among the houses and 
enclosures of the city, as group after 
group uf whole families, lying stiffened in 
their blood, within their own homestead, 
were discovered in the streets occupied by 
the Tartar troops and mandarins, so nu- 
merous and so painfully interesting in their 
revolting details, as to impress with deep 
and lasting horror all who witnessed this 
happily rare exemple of the miseries and 
ferocities of war. The bodies of most of 
the hapless little children who had fallen 
sacrifices to the enthusiasm and mad des- 
pair of their parents were found lying 
within the houses, and usually in the 
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chambers of the women, as if each father 
had assembl'd the whole of his family be- 
fore consummating the dreadful massacre; 
but many corpses of boys were lying in the 
streets, amongst those of horses and sol- 
diers, as if an alarm had spread, and they 
had been stabbed while they had been at- 
tempting to escape from their ruthless par 
rents. In a few instances these poor little 
sufferers were tound the morning after the 
assault, still breathing, the tide of life 
ebbing slowly away, as they lay oe 
in the agony of a broken spine, a mode o' 
destruction so cruel that, but. for the most 
certain evidence of its reality, would not 
be believed. In one of the houses the bo- 
dies of seven dead and dying persons were 
found in one room, forming a group, 
which for loathsome horror was perhaps 
nequalled. The house was evidently 

e of a man of some rank and conside- 
ration, and the delicate forms and features 
of the sufferers denoted them as belonging 
to the higher order of Tartars. On the 
floor, trying in vain to put food with a 
spoon into the mouths of two young chil- 
dren who were writhing in the agonies of 
death, caused by the dislocation of their 
spines, sat an old, decrepid man, weeping 
bitterly as he listened to the piteous moans 
and convulsive breathings of the poor 
infants, while his eye wandered over the 
ghastly relics of mortality around him. 
Ona Bed, near the dying children, lay the 
bedy of a beautiful young woman, her 
limbs and apparel arranged as if in sleep. 
She was cold and had been long dead. One 
arm clasped her neck, over which a silk 
scarf was thrown, to conceal the gash in 
her throat which had destroyed her life. 
Near her lay the corpse of a woman some- 
what more advanced in years, stretched on 
a silken coverlet, her features di d 
and her eyes open and fixed, as if she had 
died by poison or strangulation. There 
was no wound upon the body, nor any 
blood upon her person or clothes, A dead 
child, stabbed through the neck, lay near 
her; and in the narrow verandah, ad- 
joining the room, were the corpses of two 
more women, suspended from the rafters 
by twisted cloths wound round their necks, 
They were both young—one quite a girl 
—and her features, in spite of the hideous 
distortion produced by the mode of her 
death, retained traces of their original 
beauty sufficient to show the lovely mould 
in which they had been cast. From the 
old man, who appeared, by his humble garb, 
to have been a servant of the family thus 
awfully swept away, nothing could be eli- 
cited as to the mode or authors of their 
death—nothing but. unintelligible signs of 
poignant distress. He was made to com- 


prehend the object of the interring party 
and at once testified the utmost satisfaction 
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and gratitude for their humane inter- 
position, assisting to carry the bodies 
down the staircase into the ‘court, where, 
a shallow grave having been excavated 
beneath the pavement, he tenderly placed 
them in their sad restirg-place, and 
having covered them with clothes, the 
stone slabs were replaced over their re- 
mains. The two dying children shortly 
afterwards breathed their last, and were 
interred beside the grave of their hapless 
relatives, The old man remained in the 
now silent abode of his lost chief, and was 
seen no more,” 


NEW MODE OF WEAVING CARPETS. 

A singular and ingenic us liscovery, con- 
nected with mechanics, has on been made, 
which is expected to lead to important 
consequences. The attention of a portion 
of the scientific world has long been di- 
rected towards the means of weaving what 
are called “ Terry ds,” including Brus- 
sels carpets, and velvets, by power. Many 
have been the failures, tiil at length it was 
supposed the philosopher's stone or the elixir 
vite were as likely to be found. The ob- 
ject, however, we now see accomplished by 
Mr. Sievier, F.R.S., who has long been 
known as a sculptor, and who, in defiance 
of Pope's dictum, 

“ One science only can one genius fit,’ 

had left his statues and the study of the 
graces, as exhibited by the ancients, and 
successfully applied himself to furnish ele- 
gance and convenience, combined with 
economy, to be trampled under feet b 
the moderns. We understand, throug 
this invention, carpets, coach lace, and 
Terry velvets, will hereafter be woven as 
easily as calicoes, and a great reduction in 
price of course will follow. The improved 
process has been taken up by several first- 
rate houses, and the new carpets, &c., will 
soon be manufactured on a scale of appro- 
priate magnitude. 

This is a subject on which the public may 
be congratulated, but the satisfaction it 
inspires is damped by the reflection that 
many skilful and industrious hands, who 
have been brought up to carpet-making, 
must, by this invention or discovery, be for 
a time thrown out of employment. 

Such, unfortunately, is the price that 
must be paid for every great advance in 
the useful arts. Those who were employed 
in the previous state of things are neces- 
sarily superseded by the improved method, 
but eventually more work is provided for 
ihe industrious then eould have been 
secured under the old system. Take the 
i vention of printing for an example. Great 
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distress was caused to the ancient copyists 
when, from printed copies of the New 
Testament being easily obtained, the exer- 
cise of their art in copying the Gospels, 
and other portions of the sacred volume, 
was no longer required. But look at the 
result. Can it for a moment be imagined 
that one hundredth part of the hands would 
ever have been employed in copying 
manuscripts, which are now profitably en- 
gaged in printing? 

The sufferers from the new process will 
of course deplore the improved system 
as a calamity; but it is not to be for- 
gotten that from our superiority in machi- 
nery, such towns as Manchester, Leeds, 
and Sheffield, derive their unexampled 
prosperity. From those emporiums of 
commerce, we see the raw produce of dis 
tant regions. improved Mot 4 fashioned by 
British ingenuity issue forth, the source of 
unimagined comforts to those by whom it 
was grown, and to whom in its original 
state it was valueless. To such sources 
England owes her national greatness and 
her importance in every quarter of the 
world. The march of mind cannot be 
stayed, and all that now remains for wisdom 
to do, is to guide and regulate its onward 
course. 


THE TRADING JUSTICE. 
(Concluded from page 300). 


It is the perfection of roguery to affect 
matchless honesty. De Veil made justice 
a@ very profitable affair. It gave him 
access to the great, and vast influence over 
those who had been his equals. 

As he was sensible that great men 
valued little ones only for the use they 
could make of them, he thought it allow- 
able to make them useful in their turn; 
and, besides other advantages, he obtained 
a lucrative employment in the Customs, 
as a reward for that trouble which he 
made to pay itself. 

Mr. De Veil showed no less resolution 
than judgment; he was indefatigable in 
tracing out remarkable vallainies, through 
long tedious examinations; and boldly ex- 
posed his person to add authority to his 
warrant. This zeal and assiduity in the 
discharge of his duty, discovered and sup- 
pressed, in 1735, one of the largest and 
most desperate associations in villainy 
(afterwards called Wreathock’s gang) that 
ever infested this or any other country. 
His undaunted spirit was sufficiently shown 
in the disturbances, occasioned by the 
French players, at the new theatre in the 
Haymarket. The riots which were occa- 
sioned by the gin act, and the disturbances 
raised by the footmen, in which a resent- 
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ment against his person afforded him op- 
portunities for showing his courage, of 
which he did not fail to avail himself. 
The serving gentlemen on this occasion 
took upon themselves to be patriots. In 
the year 1744, as already mentioned, 
there had been some‘ performances by 
Frenchmen, followed by an alarm of a 
meditated invasion, upon which the Swiss, 
then in London, formed a volunteer regi- 
ment, and their services were accepted, 
In consequence of this a general meeting 
of footmen at Hickford’s great room was 
advertised, as the advertisers said, in 
order to prevent their bread from being 
taken from them by Frenchmen and other 
foreigners. This meeting Col. De Veil, 
at the desire of some great people, pre- 
vented, by shutting up the room. The 
footmen, thus disappointed, went in great 
numbers to the pm house, and some 
forced their way into his study, where he 
was alone, but had a case of pistols by 
him. He resolutely ordered the door to be 
shut, and, by the help of his servants and 
a constable, secured some of them, which 
so enraged the rest, that they beat in the 
door of the house, rescued their compa- 
nions, and endeavoured, by threats, to oblige 
the colonel to send orders to deliver the 
key of the great room, which, notwith- 
standing the great danger he was in, he 
absolutely refused, till a guard coming 
from the Tilt-yard, obliged the footmen to 
withdraw. 

In the following year two remarkable 
murders were committed. In one of the 
cases a man named Charles Drew assassi- 
nated his own father. ‘The wretch had 
offered one Humphries £100 to kill this 
old gentleman, and the two villains went 
to his house for that purpose. On their 
arrival Humphries’s heart failed him, upon 
which the unnatural son took the gun from 
him, and perpetrated the horrid deed hlm- 
self, While in prison he tried to corrupt 
the turnkey by giving him a bond for 
£1000, a bill of sale of several things of 
value, and a note in which he promised 
him half his estate, which papers, with 
several rings, which he had given to the 
man, were all produced in open court. The 
state to which he was heir was worth from 
£50,000 to £60,000. By his crimes it fell 
to the king, who in compassion to his 
mother and four sisters gave it up to 
them. ¢ 

Jamies Hall was a servant who murdered 
his master. | He first knocked him down, 
and then to guard against his clothes bein; 
stained with blood, stripped himself nake 
and cut his employer’s throat, and after- 
wards threw the body into a cesspool. Hall 
was executed on Monday, Sept. 14, 1741, 
at the end of Catherine-street, in the 
Strand, and he was afterwards hung in 
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chains at Shepherd’s Bush in the Acton 
Road 


In both ioe the above cases public atten- 
tion wasc' toin an extraordinary degree 
the manner in which De Veil conductea 
the examinations, which was said to have 
been distinguished tor tact and ability, and 
to have materially assisted the ends of jus- 
tice. His eloquence on such occasions was 

eat. He knew how to improve the 
ightest circumstance, to confound those he 
examined, to catch up their unguarded ex- 
pressions, to piece together broken hints, 
and to compel them to detect themselves; 
so that he was rarely deceived. 4 

Where hischaracter wasat stake, he acted 
with much circumspection. In his conduct 
relating to one Westminster election, he 
showed himself a great P mespoies Interest 
and gratitude, rather than inclination, led 
him totake a largeshare in that transaction ; 
and the popular resentment which this 
drew upon him, although it was outrageous 
and excessive, he bore with the utmost 
patience, and thus made his court to per- 
sons in power. Yet, when those who were 
less able to endure such indignities, talked 
of repressing them by military force, the 
colonel had the prudence to feign sickness, 
which, without rendering him suspected 
by his great friends, for disapproving an 
impolitic measure, kept him from being 
involved in the consequences. 

About a month after the riot of the foot- 
men, the Middlesex justices took occasion 
to give his majesty the stongest assurances 
of their attachment to his person, and zeal 
for his government, in an address; ypon 
the presenting of which, the colonel, al- 
ways forward to express his loyalty, re- 
ceived with two others the honour of 
knighthood. 

During the rebellion of 1745, he was ex- 
tremely active, both as justice of peace 
and colonel in the regiment of Westmin- 
ster militia; and his services were so im- 
portant, that his interest procured his son 
an ensign’s commission; and probably 
might have effected more, if he had not 
been over cautious in soliciting favours. 

That vigorous assiduity which distin- 
guished him in his youth, did not desert 
him im the decline of life ; and he may be 
said even to have died in his profession; . 
for on Monday, the 6th of September,1746, 
about five in the evening, after examining 
a prisoner, he was taken suddenly ill, lost 
his speech soon after, and lay senseless till 
next morning about five o’clock, when he 
expired in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Though he had married four wives, and 
had twenty-five children, one son and two 
daughters only survived him, all by his 
second wife ; both the daughters married, 
oue to @ linendraper in Cheapside, the 
other to an attorney. By his first wife he 
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hadason and daughter. This sonafterwards 
became the Rev. Mr. Hans de Veil, after- 
wards school-master of Flastead, in Essex, 
author of an essay to explain the pheno- 
menon ofthe Harvest Moon, the English 
translation of the amusements of the Spa, 
and several little pieces of poetry. By his 
third and fourth wives he had no issue. 
He was buried near his second wife at 
Denhan, in Bucks. ; 

He was of an aspiring temper, and knew 
how to bustle through the world. As he 
loved money, magnificence, and pleasure in 
an equal degree, he was at once rapacious 
and profuse. He served himself by means 
of his office with a variety of women, and 
frequently made these amours the subject 
of his discourse, relating them indeed not 
directly of himself, but of one of his age. 
He had a private closet for the examina- 
tion of the fair sex, and never wanted 
pretences for conducting such as he liked 
toit. He had found a way also of coming 
at kept mistresses, and sometimes of awing 
their keepers, especially where pregnancy 
was the case; and, as many of the sex 
wanted his protection, he was favourably 
regarded by such in several villages in the 
country, where he often made excursions. 
In the latter ot his life, whether he 
grew vain of the respect paid him, and the 
great interest he possessed, or the infirmi- 
ties of age rendered him more petulant and 
impatient, he indulged an hasty, vehement, 
and domineering way of speaking, incon- 
sistent with the nature of his emp oyment, 
and sometimes disrespectful to all persons 
present. He was in all his proceedings 
careful to distinguish whether what came 
before him was properly within his cogni- 
sance or not, and where it had any refer- 
ence to a statute the letter was his guide, 
never assuming any power of construction. 
His resolutions, always deliberately made, 
no entreaties or menaces could move him 
to change ; solicitous to approve himself to 
his superiors, he was negligent of popular 
resentment. 

The career of De Veil united strange 
extremes. Loyalty, comes, and activity, 
distinguished him honourably, but in some 
respects his conduct was at variance with 
all propriety, and many were the grossly 
extravagant stories, which, obtained trom 
his own lips, were at one time circulated 
respecting examinations in the private 
closet, as conducted by the “ ing 
Justice.” 


A Tearful Counsel. 


Kelly has borne so many sneers, 
That pity for the man is ripe ; 
But surely one so full of tears 
Can never quarrel witha wipe.— Great Gun. 
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THE NOBLE HOUSE OF HARLEY: 





Arms.—Or, a bend, coltised, sa. 

Crest.—A castle, triple towered, ar.; out of the 
middle tower a demi-lion, issuant, gu. 

Supporters.—Two angels, ppr., the habits and 
wings displayed, or. 

Motto.—‘‘ Virtute et fide.” ‘* By virtue and faith.’ 


The family of Harley is traced to a 
period antecedent to the Conquest, and the 
great house of Harlai, in France, deduces 
its origin from the Harleys of England. 
Sir Robert de Harley married, about the 
thirteenth of Edward II, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of sir Buyan de Brampton, by 
which marriage he acquired a great estate, 
and the seat of Brampton Castle, which has 
continued ever since the chief residence of 
his descendants. His great grandson was 
knighted by Edward IV, on the field of 
battle, at Gaston, near Tewkesbury. From 
him lineally descended sir Robert Harley, 
KB, M.P. for the county of Hereford. 
This gentleman had a grant, Sept. 12th, 
1626, of the office and offices of Master and 
Worker of monies to be coined in the Tower 
of London, during his life, with a salary of 
£4000 per annum; but after the murder of 
the king, refusing to coin with any other 
than the die of the deceased monarch, he 
was removed by Parliament. Sir Robert 
married, thirdly, Brilliana, daughter of 
Edward, viscount Conway. This lady was 
celebrated for her gallant defence of Bramp- 
ton Castle during the civil wars, when in- 
vested in 1643, by the rebels, whom she 
forced to raise the siege, after seven weeks 
of unavailing hostility. Her ladyship 
dying, however, in the October following, 
the besiegers returned to the castle, which, 
after a second galiant resistance, was forced 
to surrender, and was burnt to the ground. 
His lordship was succeeded by his eldest 
son, who was appointed by Charles II, 
governor of Dunkirk. He was succeeded 
ny his eldest son, Robert Harley, esq. 

his gentleman was successively member 
for Tregony, in Cornwall, and Radnor; 
elected, in 1701, Speaker of the House of 
Commons; in 1704, sworn of the privy 
council, and constituted one of the principal 
secretaries of state; in 17]0,appointedchan- 
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vellor of the exchequer. About this period 
Mr. Harley had a miraculous escape from 
assassination, having been stabbed with a 
penknife by the marquis of Guiscard, then 
under examination before acommittee of the 
rivy council, atWhitehall. On the 24th of 
y, 1711, he was elevated to the . 
age, by the titles of baron Harley, of Wig- 
more, county of Hereford, earl of Oxford, 
and earl of Mortimer, with remainder in 
default of male issue to the heir male of his 
grandfather, Sir Robert Harley, K. B., and 
29th of May, in the same year, his lordship 
was constituted lord high treasurer: of 
England. On the 10th June, 1715, lord 
Oxford was impeached by the Commons, of 
high treason, and committed to the 
Tower, by the House of Lords, where 
he suffered imprisonment, until Ist 
July, 1717, when he was acquitted. 
His only son, Edward, second earl, de- 
voted himself to literature, and the countr 
is indebted to him for the celebrated col- 
lection, so well known as the Harleian 
Miscellany, purchased by parliament, from 
the countess, after the earl’s decease, and 
deposited in the British Museum. His 
lordship dying without heir male, the 
honours devolved upon his first cousin, 
Edward Harley, esq., M.P. for the county 
of Hereford, who, dying in 1775, was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Edward, fourth 
earl, who dying without issue, the oy 
honours devolved upon his nephew,Edward, 
the present earl, who was born Feb. 20th, 
1778, married, March 3rd, 1794, Jane 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. James 
Scott, A.M., vicar of Itchen, in Hampshire. 


Che Aandering Jew 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” trnslator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’'s “ Marguérite,” §c. 


VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE PANTHER. 


Occupying, the opposite box to that in 
which were Faranghea, Djalma, and Rose 
Pompon, Madame de Morinval’s attention 
was speedily attracted by the new-comers, 
and especially to the coquettish glances 
of Rose Pompon; so the young Mar- 
chioness, touching Adrienne, who was still 
absorbed in pleasing reco ‘ections, on the 
arm, said, laughingly, “ That which is most 
amusing here is not on the stage, my dear. 
Cast your eyes in front.” 

“In front,” said Adrienne, heedlessly. 
She looked. What did she see? Djalma, 
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seated by the side of a young girl, who 
familiarly was holding up her bouquet to 
him that he might respire its e. 

Bewildered, struck as it were to the heart 
by anelectric shock, Adrienne became death- 
ly pale, and by instinct shut her eyes for a 
second that she might not see—even asone 
may close his eyes to avert a menacing 
poniard. To this dreadful sensation suc- 
ceeded a feeling of injured pride. 

“ Djalma is here with that woman,” she 
said. ‘*He has received my letter, in 
which he might have read of the happi- 
ness that awaited him.” 

At the idea of this infamous conduct, 
the blush of indignation chased away the 
paleness from her cheeks. 

“Rodin has not deceived me.” 

It is impossible to render an idea of those 
emotions which torture and kill in the 
space of a minute. Adrienne had been 
precipitated from radient happiness into 
the abyss of grief the most atrocious in 
less than a second, for she immediately 
replied to Madame de Morinval, “ What 
people in front of us, my dear Julia?” 

‘that evasive answer gave Adrienne time 
to assume an air of composure. 

“ How, my dear; do you not see those 
Indians who have just entered? See; they 
are exactly opposite.” ’ 

“Come, come, ladies,” said M. de Morin- 
val, laughing; “be a little indulgent with 
the poor foreigners; they are ignorant of 
our customs.” 

“ She is certainly a charming creature,” 
said the Marchioness. “Look, my dear 
Adrienne. Is it not a pity?” 

“ That handsome Indian, with the red 
turban, does not require pity,” said the 
Marquis, laughing. “ My faith! the little 
one will complete the whole by kissing her 
saney- See how close she’s getting to 

m.”’ 

“They are certainly amusing,” said the 
Marchioness, as she raised her opera glass 
to take a better view of Rose Pompon; then 
she added, addressing Adrienne, ‘One 
thing is certain. Notwithstanding the 
coquettish mien of that little girl, she is 
devotedly fond of the Indian, I caught 
her looks, and they speak wonders.” 

“To what good does all this penetration 
tend, my dear Julia?” said Adrienne; 
mildly. “What interest have we in read- 
ing the heart of: that young girl?” 

“Tf she loves her sultan, she is right,” 
said the Marquis, raising his glass, “ for I 
never saw a finer countenance in my life— 
T can only see his profile, but that is as 
chaste and pure as an ancient camaieu. 
Do you not think so, Mademoiselle?” added 
the Marquis, addressing Adrienne. “ I ask 
this as a question of art.” 

“ As an object of art,” replied Adrienne; 
“ the profile is certainly admirable. 
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“ How impertinent the little thing is,” 
said the Marchioness. ‘Do you not see 
how she stares at us?” 

“Yes,” said the Marquis, “and now 
she is putting her hand on the shoulder of 
her sultan to make him share in the admi- 
ration which you, my ladies, have inspired.” 

Djalma, whose eyes had been fixed upon 
the stage, which brought to his recollection 
the scenes of his own wild country, had 
remained insensible to the winning looks 
and smiles of the young girl, nor had he yet 
observed Adrienne. 

“ Ah, for instance,” said Rose Pompon, 
staring at Adrienne—“there is something 
strange, indeed—a fine looking woman, 
with red hair; but it is a pretty red, I must 
admit: look, charming prince. 

And, as stated, she touched the shoulder 
of Djalma, who startled, turned his head, 
and his eyes rested upon Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville. 

At the sight of Adrienne he received 
such a sudden shock, that bewildered he 
was about to rise, but the iron hand of 
Faranghea, who sat behind him, was 
placed on his shoulder, and these words, 
in the Hindoo language, were whispered 
in his ear. 

“Take courage, and to-morrow that 
woman will be at your feet. A few 
minutes ago she grew pale, then became 
= with jealousy. Be the man, or all is 
ost.’” 

“There 
Pompon, 
the 


you are again,” said Rose 
“at your frightful jargon. In 
st place it is not polite, and then the 
ple will say, when making that croak- 
ing noise, that you are cracking nuts.’’ 

“TI. was speaking well of you to the 
prince,” said Faranghea. 

“Oh, that’s different. Do you under- 
stand what he says, charming prince?” 
she added, looking tenderly at Djalma. 

“My heart is breaking,” said Djalma, 
in his own language. 

“But to-morrow it will bound with joy 
and love,” replied Faranghea; “it is only 
contempt that subdues a proud woman. 
To-morrow, I tell you, trembling and con- 
fused she will supplicate at your feet.” 

“To-morrow she will hate me,” replied 
the Prince, disheartened. 

“Yes, if she sees you weak and co- 
wardly—the time is come—do not now be 
faint-hearted. Look at her well in the face, 
then, with your eyes upon her, take this 
young girl’s bouquet, and carry it to your 
ips; you will see that proud woman be- 
come white and red, as she did a few 
minutes ago. Will you then believe me?” 

Djalma, in despair, listened to the per- 
fidious counsel of Faranghea, took with 
a ee hand, the bouquet from Rose 
Pompon, fixed his eyes upon Adrienne, 
then pressed the flowers to his lips. 
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At that outrageous conduct, Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville’s whole frame shook 
convulsively, which did not escape the eye 
of Djalma. 

“She is yours,” cried Faranghea; “did 

‘ou observe how she shodderel from jea- 
ously? Courage, courage—she will soon 
prefer you to that handsome young man 
who is behind her; for that is he whom 
she imagines she loves.” Then as if guessing 
the rage and hatred that these words 
would excite in the bosom of the young 
prince, he added—* Be calm, be calm; is it 
not that young man who has cause for 
hating you?” 


The Prince pressed his hand across his 
forehead, which rage had rendered burn- 
ing. 


It is useless to say that the letter sent by 
Adrienne did not reach Djalma. During 
the three days that M. Montbron had not 
seen the Prince, Faranghea had persuaded 
him, that in feigning love for another, he 
would subdue and carry off triumphant 
the proud heart of Adrienne. As to the 
Pepa of Djalma at the theatre, Rodin 

ad been told by Florine, that Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville was going that evening 
to the Port Saint Martin. 

Before Djalma had recognised her, feel- 
ing her strength giving way, Adrienne 
was about to leave the theatre. The man 
who stood so high in her estimetion—the 
man whom she admired as a hero, whom 
she compared with a god—he whom she 
thought was plunged into the most fright- 
ful despair, and believing so, in order to 
calm his grief, and to fan his hope, had 
written to him divulging her own passion; 
and that man to make himself ridiculous 
by appearing at atheatre with a creature 
unworthy of him! But when she saw 
that she was recognized by the Prince; 
when he outraged common decency, by 
staring her in the face, and by kissing 
the bouquet of the creature who accompa- 
nied him, Adrienne, influenced by & 
noble indignation, determined on remain- 
ing. Far from shutting her eyes, she ex- 
perienced a sort of barbarous pleasure in 
adding to the agony, in hastening the ex- 
tirpation of her pure and divine love. 

With a haughty air, eyes beaming, 
cheeks crimsoned, a disdainful pouting of 
the lip, she in her turn looked at Djalma; 
and addressing the Marchioness, whose 
attention was, like that of a great number, 
attracted to the stage, she said dis- 
dainfully, “That revolting exhibitions of 
savage manners is quite in keeping with 
the rest of the programme.” 

“Oh yes, and my dear uncle has probably 
lost the most amusing sight of the evening. 

“’M de Montbron!” said Adrienne, ironi- 
cally, “Iam sure he will be sorry that he 
had not seen all, I wish he would arrive, 
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It is to him that I owe the delights of this 
charming evening.” 

Perhaps the marchioness would have ob- 
served the cold irony that Adrienne had 
failed in dissimulating, had it n»t been for 
the appearance of Morok, and the roaring 
of the animals, which attracted the atten~ 
tion of all. - 

At these cries the Englishman rose, and 
half leaning over the box, he rubbed his 
hands, then he remained motionless, his 
large green eyes fixed upon the entry of the 
cavern. 

Djalma also startled at the sight of the 
forest, and at the roaring of the panther 
which was responded to by the lion and 
tiger, at the farther end of the stage. 

Forgetting his love, the blood of Djalma 
began to boil in his veins; his eye sparkled 
with savage lustre; he clasped his hands, 
and his whole body shook convulsively. 
The spectators, the theatre, even Adrienne 
were no longer before him. He was in an 
Indian forest, and he heard the tiger's 
roar. 

“ He comes! he comes!” murmured the 
audience, and Morok appeared, armed with 
bow and arrow. As Morok, as if des- 
cending from rock to rock, approached the 
centre of the stage, he seemed to listen— 
then advancing cautiously, and casting 
his eyes involuntarily round the theatre, 
they fell upon the large green orbs of the 
Englishman, when the features of the 
beast-tamer contracted so frightfully, that 
the Marchioness, who had an excellent ope- 
ra-glass, called out, “My dear Adrienne, that 
maa is afraid; something is sure to happen 
to him.” 

“Are you sure of it?” 

“Qh heavens! Adrienne,” cried the Mar- 
chioness, seizing the arm of the young lady. 
“ Look there! look there! Do you see it,” 
she added, pointing to the mouth of the 
cavern. 

“ How stupid you are, to be so terrified,” 
said the Marquis. ‘The panther is well 
chained; besides if it got loose it could not 
reach us. Cast your eye upon the two 
Indians, how admirably they look! how 
fixed their gaze.” 

“T tell you,” said the Marchioness, “ that 
man is afraid.” 

“ You are right,” said the Marquis, sor- 
ruwfully, “he is so, and his terror seems 
to increase momentarily.” 

“Ah! How horrible it will be if he is 
wounded before our eyes.”’ 

“ Look, look; the beast-tamer is bend- 
ing his bow.” 

Scarcely had the arrow left the bow 
than the panther, irritated by Goliah, roar- 
ed furiously. 

The pantomime of Morok was effective, 
and he affected joy so naturally at having 
struck the ferucious beast, that shouts of 
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applause burst from all corners of the 
house. Morok adjusted another arrow, 
hid himself behind a block of rock, aimed: 
at the interior where the panther had showed’ 
its head, then pulled the bow, and the ar- 
row whistled through the air. Throwing 
the bow from him, he drew his poni 
placed it in his mouth, and began to creep 
on, all fours as if he intended to surprise 
the wounded panther in his den. 

To render the illusion more — the 
panther, struck by Goliah with a bar ‘of 
iron, roared frightfully at the bottom of 
the cave. 

The sombre aspect of the stage, the 
roarings of the furious panther, the ges- 
tures, the attitude, the physiognomy, of 
Morok, so expressive of terror, crea 
awe in the audience, who appeared as if 
gO ora some dreadful catastrophe. 

orok approached the cave, he also: 
approached the ata where the Englishman 
was; and in spite of himself, the beast-: 
tamer, fascinated by fright, could not turn 
away his looks from the two large eyes of 
that man. It might be said that each of 
the sudden starts that he made,:while on: 
his hands and feet, was the magnetic in- 
fluence caused by the fixed looks of the 
sinister better. ' 

The Englishman, nearly out of his box, 
his lips curled by a sardonic smile, his large. 
eyes fixed on Morok, the perspiration run- 
ning down his bald head, seemed anxiously 
waiting the decisive moment. 

There is a strange fascination in —— 
Adrienne, like the Marchioness, had 
looks fixed upon the frightful yet interest- 
ing scene; in her hand was the bouquet 
of Indian flowers, which she had still 
preserv 

Morok advanced, and uttering a savage 
shriek, rushed upon the panther, which 
precipitated itself with so much fury upon 
its master, that Adrienne, frightened, drew 
back, drop her bouquet, and hid her 
f _ in her hands. 

rompt as the lightning, agile as a tiger, 
carried away b ie lorena aith ve 
ardour, excited by the roarings of 
ay Djalma bounded on the stage, 
ew his poniard, and rushed into the cave 
to seize Adrienne’s bouquet. At that 
instant a frightful cry was uttered by Mo- 
rok, The panther, infuriated by the sight 
of Djalma, made a dreadful effort to break 
its chain, then rearing up on its hind legs’ 
tried to clutch Djalma, who was within 
reach of its talons. To lower his head, to 
throw himself upon his knees, ‘at the same 
time plun ing, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, his Sener twice into the stomach of 
the panther, alone saved Djalma from cer- 
tain death. For a few seconds all was con- 
fusion. The prince, on whom the panther 
fell with all its weight, at length rose; pale; 
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bleeding, and wounded, and placing his 
foot upon the carcase, the bouquet in his 
hand, he cast a look upon Adrienne, which 
told his passionate love for her. 

Adrienne felt her strength giving way. 
Superhuman courage had lent her strength 
to witness the frightful changes of that 
dreadful struggle. 


CHAPTER X.—THE TRAVELLER. 


*Tis night! the moon is up, the stars are 
twinkling in the midst of melancholy sere- 
nity; the shrill blasts of the north wind— 
bleak, icy, ill-omened, clashing, whirling, 
and bursting into violent gusts—sweep with 
their keen and biting breath the heights of 
Montmartre. 

On the summit of the hill stands a man, 
who is surveying the huge city that is lying 
at his feet. Above the dark shadow of 
Paris, towers and steeples are seen in the 
clear, blue horizon, while,from the centre of 
this ocean of stone, rises a luminous vapour, 
which reddens the azure of the firmament. 
It is the glare of the thousand lights, which 
at night, during the hours of pleasure, joy- 
ously illuminate the noisy capital. 

$ Wo." said the traveller; “ the Lord will 
not suffer it. Twice is enough. It is five 
centuries since the avenging hand of the 
Almighty drove me hither from the centre 
of Asia; and I, a solitary wanderer, left 
behind me more mourning, despair, disas- 
ter, and death, than would have left the 
innumerable armies of a thousand devas- 
tating conquerors. I then entered this city, 
and it was decimated. Two centuries ago, 
the same inexorable hand, which conducts 
me through the world, again brought me 
hither, and then, as before, the scourge, 
which at long intervals the Almighty places 
in my track,ravaged the city, first ene 
my kindred who were already exhauste 
by toil and misery—my kindred—the de- 
scendants of the artizan of Jerusalen—of 
the accursed one of the Lord, those whom,. 
in my person, he has cursed—the race that 
is always in misery and slavery; and that, 
like me, travel on and on, without inter- 
mission or repose, without recompense or 
hope, uutil men, women, and children die 
under a yoke of iron—a homicidal yoke 
which others take up in their turn, and 
which is borne by the labourers from age 
to age on their docile and lacerated shoul- 
ders. And now for the third time in the 
space of fivecenturies, I have arrived on the 
top of one of the hills which overlook this 
city, and perhaps I again bring with me 
terror, desolation, and death. And this 
city, intoxicated with its nocturnal plea- 
sures, knows not—oh, no! it knows not 
that I am at its threshold. But no! no! 
my presence will not be the harbinger of 
fresh calamity. The Lord, in his unfathoma- 
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ble wisdom, has conducted me thus far 
through France, making me avoid even the 
humblest village in my route; therefore no 
increase of the funereal dirge has marked 
my passage. Besides the spectre has left 
me—that green and livid spectre with its 
bloodshot eyes. When I trod the soil of 
France its cold and clammy hand relin-. 
uished mine. It disappeared, and yet I 

eel the atmosphere of death surrounds me 
still—the piercing gusts of this sinister 
wind seem to scatter the plague with their 
poisonous breath—the anger of the Lord is, 
no doubt, appeased. Perhaps my pre- 
sence here is only a menace for those whom 
it ought tointimidate. Yes, for otherwise 
he would strike a blow of greater terror by 
casting at once fear and death ivto the 
heart of this immense city. Oh! no, no! 
the Lord will have mercy — he will not 
condemn me to his new punishment. My 
kindred are, alas! more numerous and 
miserable 1n this city than elsewhere; and 
itis I who must bring death tu them. No, 
the Lord will have mercy; for, alas! the 
seven descendants of my sister are at last 
united in this city. And shall I bring 
death to them? Death! instead of the 
succour they require. For the woman, who, 
like me, wanders through the world, has, 
after destruying the plots o: their enemies, 
resumed her eternal journey. In ygin di 
she foresee that great evils again threatened 
those that. are related to me. The invisi- 
ble hand that leads me, always chases be- 
fore me the wandering woman. In vain 
did she cry, when she was leaving my kin- 
dred. ‘ Let me, at least, Oh Lord finish my 
task.’ 

“¢On Yr 

“*A few days for mercy’s sake.’ 

“ese On iY 

“*T leave them on the brink of an abyss.’ 

“Qn, on!’ 

“And the wandering star is launched 
again in its eternal course: her voice tra- 
versing space, called me to the aid of 
mine. When her voice reached me, I felt 
that my sister’s descendants were exposed 
to frightful perils, which are still augment- 
ing. Oh, say Lord! shall the descendants of 
my sister escape the doom which, for so 
many centuries, has weighed upon my race! 
Oh, wilt thou pardon me in them? Direct 
them that they may obey the last wishes 
of their ancestor; cause them to join their 
hearts—their strength—their intelligence 
—and their riches, Thus they will work 
for the future welfare of humanity; thus 
perhaps they will redeem me from my 
eternal punishment—let the words of the 
Saviour, ‘ Love one another,’ be their sole 
guide. By the aid of thuse powerful 
words, they may vanquish the false priests 
who have abjured the precepts of love, 
peace und hope, of the Saviour, and have 
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taught in their stead, doctrines of hatred, 
violence, and despair. Hear me, for mer-: 
ey’s sake, Oh Lord! Snatch from their 
euemies, my sister's descendants. Suffer me 
to defend them, Oh Lord, since thy all- 
powerful hand has brought me hither to 
work thy will. I beseech thee let me not 
be the instrument of thy vengeance! 
Enough of sorrow exists on theearth. Ihave 
travelled from Asia to the frozen regions, 
and death has followed in my track. Dost 
thou not hear the sigh that rises to 
thee from the earth, oh Lord? Have 
mercy on me, and grant me a single 
day to uniteand save my sister's descen- 
dants.” 

In saying these words, the traveller fell 
on his knees, and lifted his supplicatin 
hands to heaven. Suddenly the wind how] 
with redoubled violence. The traveller 
started and cried out in a voice of terror, 
‘Lord, the wind of death is howling with 
rage! the spectre! Oh here it is again! 
its yellow face is distorted with convulsions, 
and its red eyes are rolling in their orbits. 
Away—away—oh! its icy hand has seized 
mine. Lord have mercy.” 

“ On 1” 

“For the descendants of my sister have 
mercy!” 

«On, on.” 

“Oh Lord have mercy! The spectre is 
iragging me down the hill, my steps are 
as rapid as the death wind—have mercy!” 

«, On, on!” 

“We are now at the threshold of the 
eity—it is yet time—have mercy, Lord, 
on this slumbering city, that it may not 
awake with cries of terror, despair, and 
death. I am now at the gate—it is thy will 
—Paris the plague is in thy bosom! cursed 
for ever cursed!” 

“On, on, on!!!” 


_— 


CHAFTER XI,—THE COLLATION. 


The day after the unhappy traveller had 
entered Paris, a good deal of bustle reigned 
in the Hotel of St. Dizier. 

Although it was hardly noon, the Prin- 
cess, without being in full dress, was attired 
with more than ordinary care. She was 
attended by Madame Grivois, and was giv- 
ing final orders respecting some prepara- 
tions that were going on in the large saloon. 
In the centre of this apartment stood 4 
large round table covered with crimson 
velvet, and surrounded with a number of 
chairs, amongst which, in the place of ho- 
nour, stood a gilded chair. In one corner 
of the room, on a sideboard, was a consi- 
derable number of silver plates, which were 
loaded with the choicest delicacies, and the 
most exquisite productions that the culi- 
nary art could afford, After having cast a 
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glance of extreme satisfaction on the colla- 
tion, the Princess, pointing to the gilded 
arm chair, which seemed destined for the 
— of the party, said to Madame 

rivois, “Has my cushion been placed un- 
der the table, sv that his eminence may rest 
his feet on it; for he is always complaining 
of the cold.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ Order, also, the pewter-bow! to be filled 
with boiling water, in case the cushion 
should not be warm enough for his emi- 
nence,” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Put more wood on the fire.” 

“Look, madame, it is already like a fur- 
nace; besides, if his eminence is always 
cold, the Bishop of Halfhagen is always 
to» warm; he is continually perspiring.” 

The Princess shrugged her shoulders and 
said, “Is not the cardinal of - Malipieri 
the bishopof Halfhagen’s superior?” 

‘Yes, madame.” 

‘* Well, then,according to hierarchy, it is 
for the bishop to suffer the heat, and not 
for his eminence to suffer the cold. There- 
fore do.as I bid you, and put more wood: 
on the fire. Besides, his eminence is 
an Italian, and the bishop belongs to the 
north of Belgium, so that it is quite natural 
that they should be accustomed to different 
temperatures.” 

“As you please,madame,” said the wait- 
ing woman, throwing, at the same time, two 
immense logs on the fire; “ but,” added she, 
“ from the heat of this place, the bishop will 
be almost suffocated.” 

“I know that it is too hot here, but does 
not our holy religion teach us sacrifices-and 
mortification?” said the Princess,with a look 
of extreme devotion. 

We now see the cause of the Princess’s 
coquettish toilet. She was to receive with 
dignity, the prelate, who, joined by d’ Agrig- 
ny, and other dignitaries of the church, had 
abeuky held in her house a kind of eouneil. 
A young bride giving her first ball, aa 
emancipated minor giving his first bache- 
lor’s dinner, an authoress reading her first 
work, could not be more joyous, more proud 
and at the same time more attentiveto their 

ests than the Princess de St. Dizier waa 
in reference to her prelates. 

When the Princess had completed her 
inspection of the.pre ions, the noise of 
carriages entering the court-yard warned 
her of the arrival of her guests. 

(To be continued) 


ee 


DR. WOLFF anv nis ADVENTURES. 

In last Mirror mention was made of 
the safe arrival of Dr. Wolff in England. 
This to every humane mind must be a’ 
subject of gratification. It would have 
been mournful had he who boldly ventured 
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on a long, and somewhat perilous journey, 
to ascertain the fate of Englishmen sup- 
posed to be murdered, perished him- 
self. The letters received from him were 
sufficiently alarming, and the announce- 
ments made by Captain Grover from him 
were well calculated to keep public curio- 
sity awake. We are glad that he is known 
to be again in safety, but we always had a 
suspicion, as our readers may remember, 
that the dangers he had to encounter were 
overstated. He may in no respect have 
willingly deviated from the truth, but great 
excitement caused him to imagine that his 
life was menaced, where no harm was in- 
tended to him. The generous courage 
with which he entered upon his enterprise, 
seems to have become the worse for wear, 
as he proceeded, for at length unreasoning 
terror took possession of him, and what- 
ever he saw, he supposed to be part of a 
plan to effect his destruction. In some 
—_— his conduct, report states, to have 
nm most extravagant; for instance, with- 
out any just cause for apprehension, we 
find him singing and dancing, to make the 
beholders suppose that he was mad. 
But in former times his conduct was in 
many respects singular. We do not call it 
uackery, but he appeared too anxious to 
x public attention on himself, and ina 
way that would not have gratified ordinary 
minds. His marriage with a lady of title 
attracted some notice, which he seems to 
have enjoyed vastly, for we find in the 
papers seven years back, the following ac- 
eount of himself and his lady, by the doc- 
tor, which had been addressed to a lady. 
“Dublin, June 20, 1838.—My dear Ma- 
dam, you wish me to inform you whether 
the report was founded upon truth, that I 
had made my missionary peregrinations at 
the expense of Lady Georgiana M. Wolff, 
my wife? In reply to this question I an- 
swer that I never took one single farthing 
from my dear wife (though she would have 
most willingly contributed towards defray- 
ing the expense of my mission) for de- 
fraying my missionary expenses. From 
the year 1827 to 1831, I travelled at the 
expense of the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews— 
from 1831 to 1834 the Right Hon. J. H. 
Frere had the kindness to advance me 
£500, which I repaid him with the presents 
I received from Runtjud Singh at Lahore, 
and from his Majesty the King of Oude— 
and from 1834 to 1838, I lived and travelled 
entirely from the profits of my last publi- 
cation; so that I have never violated the 
word of honour I gave to Lady Georgi- 
ana’s relations previous to my wedding, 
that I never would live from Lady Georgi- 
ana’s interests or property. However, I 
must beg your Ladyship never to. trouble 
me again with the request that I should 


contradict. the general rumour; for I would 
have to do a great deal of useless labour 
in trying to stop the mouth of the people. 
I live very happy with my wife, and she 
lives very happy with me; and this is 
enough. — Yours affectionately, Joseph 
Wolff, LL.D.” 

Galignani’s Messenger has published » 
letter from Constantinople, which appeared 
in the Malta Mail, giving the following 
notice of the doctor’s proceedin The 
lovers of eccentricity will find it a rich 
treat. 

“The lion of the day here (at Constan- 
tinople) is decidedly Dr. Wolff, who is 
about to sail immediately in the Duke of 
Cornwall for England. Well, he is a won- 
derful man truly, and when I last saw him 
he was in his full canonicals wending his 
way through a Turkish crowd to the Sub- 
lime Porte. I suppose it is at present 
usual for respectable clergymen at home: to 
be walking about in the streets in ‘uniform,’ 
otherwise I should have deemed the exhi- 
bition a strange one. As the doctor could 
not be going to the Porte to preach, and to 
thank the Ministers for their kindness in 
giving him letters of recommendation to 
the Khan of Bukhara, gown and band 
were unnecessary. Be this as it may, peo- 
ple will be very sorry that the long and 
painful journey of the doctor should have 
been of no avail. His merit in going is 
not however the less for that. In Persia 
his friends tald him ‘by no means go on; 
we know tiat you will not find a living 

in Bokhara;’ and, by way of 

deterring fim, they added, ‘if you persist 
in goingyyou may be added to the list of 
dead ons.’ Now to use such language to 
to a nefvous man, whose imagination is. so 
easily excited, was imprudent, for Dr. 
Wolff journeyed on fully persuaded in his 
own mind that death awaited him. It was 
in vain he received the most marked hos- 
itality from his Bokhara friends, who, to 
) em him, sent him a troop of beautiful 
dancing girls, whose swelling bosoms, well- 
turned waists, and enrapturiug movements, 
were regarded by him as so many ‘tempta- 
tions of the devil,’ who was determined to 
lead him to perdition. The doctor beheld 
nothing en couleur de rose. In every smile 
he saw death; all attentions paid him were 
snares; all assurances of his safety trea- 
chery; and he must have been in a terrible 
state of suffering, since, by his own con- 
fession, he had totally lost his account of 
time and dates. Well, at last, after receiv- 
ing presents from the Khan, he sets out to 
return home in company, which must surely 
have been safe,—viz., a Persian ambassa- 
dor, who appears to have taken as much 
care of him as if he had been really his own 
brother, a Bokharese ambassador to the 
Shah of Persia, who having recommended 
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Doctor Wolff so particularly to the king, 
the ambassador could not, had he (the 
doctor) been murdered, have shown his 
face at Teheran; a Bokharese ambassa- 
dor to England, who would rather have 
lost a Kent than a hair of the doctor’s head 
should have been touched; and moreover 
200 Bokharese troops as a i to the 
party, which was reinforced by a body 
of merchants with more than 1,000 
Persian slaves. Now Dr. Wolff's 
imagination must have been terribly 
excited somehow cr other before he 
could have believed that he was in danger 
in such company. Besides, whom did he 
suspect as the man who was determined to 
have his blood? Why, the Naib Abdul Sa- 
mut Khan, a man at the mercy of the King 
of Bokhara, who was particularly inte- 
rested in the safety of Dr. Wolff, as they 
were all in fact. But his alarm must have 
been great, when even in the quarantine of 
Trebisond, Dr. Wolff, being visited by Sche- 
riff Sultan, took precautions that the latter 
should not find him alone to assassinate 
him. This was worse than his dancing and 
singing before the populace at Surakhs, to 
confirm them in their idea that he was mad. 
This lucky thought might have saved 
himself had he been in danger, but 
could not have saved Abbas Kouli 
Khan, but who did not play the fool, 
though he was, according to the doctor, 
eq by peril. Let it not be supposed 
now that by reasoning on such an occasion 
I would wish to take anything from the 
merits of Dr. Wolff. He set out with an 
idea that he was to face danger, and in his 
imagination having met with it at every 
step, his real sufferings, whatever the ori- 
pn of the cause, must have been great. 
is reward should consequently be in the 
same proportion. Fame, celebrity, are his 
grand mundane idols; let them be voted to 
and built up for him in gigantic dimen- 
sions; and as he has really suffered morally 
and physically on this national occasion, 
ease and competence for the remainder of 
his days ought by all means to be secured 
tohim. He may now and then appear 
rather odd in his actions, but his intentions 
are sincere and of a noble character; and, 
if martyrdom were now to be found, he is 
just the man to seize its crown ard die.” 





PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF AN EXCURSION TO RHENISH 
GERMANY. 

Part IV. 

From Wiesbaden we continued our 
daily walking, uipped as before, to 
Bchlangenb fo Vasey deneedtian. 
The ale of these celebrated baths 
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rtakes of a character. totally different 
ase what we had hitherto seen. Richl: 
clothed with thick wood, the hills 
their well-timbered slopes, show a forest 
of foliage throughout this mountainous 
range, no less diversified than imposing ; 
for, at the season of our visit, the autumnal 
tints begin to assume the place of the uni- 
form dress with which woodland scenery 
is always habited in the earlier part of the 
ear. Their healthful properties. Sir 
cis Head has thus described: “From 

these hills burst mineral streams . of 
various descriptions, and besides the 
Selters, or Seltzer waters, which are drunk 
as a luxury in every quarter of the globe, 
there are bright sparkling remedies pre- 
scribed for almost every disorder under 
the sun ; for instance, should the reader be 
coouenat pas or, ~~ Fes pa more 

able, speptic, let him to ; 
if he alien Mc inetil iron into’ his jaded 
system, and brace up his muscles, let him 
go to Langen-Schwalbach ; if his brain 
should require calming, his nerves sooth- 
ing, and his skin softening, let bim 
glide onwards to Schlangenbad, the 
Serpent’s Bath; but if he should 
be rheumatic in his limbs, or if mercury 
should be running riot in his system, let 
him hasten, “body and bones,” to 
Wiesbaden, where, they say, by being par- 
boiled in the Kockbrunnen (boiling spring), 
all his troubles will evaporate.” 

Returning from this détour by ene 
to Mayence, we again commenced fellow- 
ship with our travelling companions —to 
wit, knapsack and umbrella, and marched 
by daily stages, homeward bound, ex- 

oring those sweet spots which we had © 
hitherto seen, but in the distance, from the 
deck of the steamer. It is by uhese.com- 
bined means, and these alone, that a satis- 
factory inference can be drawn of the 
Rhine and its attractions. We will not 
stop to journalise the result of our re- 
searches, interesting though they were to 
us, lest we should tire those who have 
kindly lent their time in reading these little 
jottings. Weare the more influenced in 
this parsimony by the fact, that, on re- 

aining the confluence of the Moselle, at 
Coblentz, we were tempted to explore its 
castellated shores, as far as Treves; and 
this extension of our trip would possibly 
too much tax our friends, who, like: the 
novel reader, are doubtless already 
anxious to reach the conclusion. 

Nevertheless, we cannot permit our- 
selves to the village of Rolandseck 
without adverting to its beautiful ruins, 
one of the most striking objects on the 
banks of the Rhine, and so celebrated in 
song by the poet Schiller, ‘ 

Legendary history asserts, that,.over- 

taken amidst the inhospitable wilds of 
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these dreary crags, by a storm of terrific 
violence, which, aided by the almost impene- 
trable darkness of the night, forbade the 

ibility of further progress, the brave 
Roland, of chivalric repute, hailed the 
twinkling light from the keep of a distant 
battlement, as an omen of extreme good 
fortune. At such a moment, when the 
sides of his noble steed were reeking with 
the effects of his struggles against the 
violence of the cruel winds, which came 
howling and bellowing through the rever- 
berating rocks, running riot with the moun- 
tain torrents and destructive lightning, so 
devastating in these precipitous fastnesses, 
the roof even of the humble vine-dresser 
would have been a welcome refuge. A 
more suitable hospitality was, however, 
awaiting him, for the clanking rowels of 
the way-worn knight had searcely ceased 
their accustomed and weleome music along 
the vaulted hall of this baronial castle, 
than the gallant traveller found himself in 
the embrace of its generous owner, whose 
chivalric spirit, vieing with that of his 
lovely daughter, Heldigund, in showing a 
becoming hospitality, left the good knight 
overwhelmed with kindness and attention. 
In the distribution of these favours, the 
charms of the fair maiden were brightened 
by an artless and becoming modesty of 
demeanour, which at once took possession 
of the heart of the valiant young hero. 

The evidences of this tender feeling were 
not long in manifesting themsélves to the 
object of his solicitude. The evening’s en- 
tertainment had not yet terminated, when 
the ladye faire, in presenting him with a 
goblet of wine, received such courteous 
acknowledgments, accompanied with a pe- 
culiar nervousness of manner, as plainly to 
indicate the workings within his generous 
breast. So conscious would he seem to 
have been ofthis weakness, as to inquire 
of himself, “ how it was possible that the 
hand which the lance and sword had never 
unnerved, and the face which hordes of 
Saracens could never disconcert, should 
now trouble and blush betore a single 
maiden.” Difficult as this problem might 
appear to brave Roland, it is yet capable 
of a very easy solution, we believe, to many 
of us. 

However, with that high self-sacrificing 
spirit, which was the earnest of a good 
knight errant, he sought in departure at 
early dawn an oblivion of the past night’s 
fascination. Booted and spurred in the 
castle yard, with courteons grace, he 
waited the adieux of his kind host and 
em associate. A heart so brave and 
oyal, with manners so emblematic of the 
flower of chivalry, could not, however, 
have failed to impress the good old baron 


very strongly in his favour, and hence his 
entreaties to be favoyred with the name of 
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his guest, and to be honoured with a pro- 
longation of his sojourn. The magic 
name of Roland, 
**Than whom knight 

Was never dubhed more bold in fight, 

Nor when from war and armour free, 

More famed for stateiy courtesy,” 
acted with talismanic effect on the old 
man’s persuasive powers. An entreaty so 
congenial to Roland’s own secret desires 
decided him to dwell among them for a 
brief period longer. The improved means 
thus afforded of renewed association with 
the baron’s beauteous daughter, résulted 
in plighted faith, thus furnishing from 
that moment to her guileless spirit the 
sweet results of that pleasing imagery, 
which nature had hitherto so delicate! 
pencilled there. 

A lowering, yet unseen cloud, however, 
was gath ring over the spirit of her bliss- 
ful dream, for ere their union could becon- 
summated, her betrothed was pledged to 
engage the Saracen in a crusade then 
about to depart for the Holy Land. With 
& woman’s unflinching reliance on plighted 
troth, and with proud dependence on the 
manly bearing with which her heart as- 
sured her his every action would be 
characterised, she wept her last adienx 
more in joy than in sorrow. 

As might be surmised, from a name 
already so renowned, the most eminent of 
knightly virtues marked his path through - 
out the long campaign to which he had 
devoted himself; and songs in praise of his 
valorous deeds greeted her ever wakeful 
ear, even in the recesses of this wild 
abode. Thus time rolled on, bringing 
with its daily recurrence the flattering 
hope of a nearer a ag to that 
fo union, which public duties had de- 
layed for awhile, until chance had driven 
amilitary knight, just returned from the 
wars, to seek the hospitality of the castle. 
His intelligence from the scene of 
slaughter was to the sad effect, that her 
devoted knight, after achieving prodigies 
of valour, unable longer to sustain the 
standard of the cross, which, floating 
above his casque, marked his course 
throughout the field, at last sank over- 
powered by numbers, and exhausted with 
wounds. Overwhelmed with intelligence 
so fatal to all her fondly cherished antict- 
pations, Heldigund sought the repose and 
protection of a neighbouring cloister, 
where, unfettered by worldly pursuits, she 


earnestly sought a preparation for that 
abode to which she believed her affianced 
lord had departed. 


The sun had scarcely set. behind the 
hills, on the eventful day on which she 
assumed the “ black veil,” by which free- 
dom in this world is for ever renounced, 
when Roland appeared at-her father's 
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abode to claim his affianced bride. True, 
he had been loaded with wounds, and 
covered with heaps of the dead and dying, 

et was he miraculously preserved, and 
had hastened to redeem his pledge, and 
receive the reward of his sufferings from 
her, whose image had borne him through 
the fight so nubly. 

Bowed down with bitter anguish at the 
premature step, which his beloved one had 
so unadvisedly taken, heat once determined 
to forsake a calling, in which, while he 
had gained the highest repute, he had 
suffered the loss of his peace for ever. Thus 
resolved, he erected the castle of Roland- 
seck, adjoining her convent, from whence 
he might command a view of the abode 
that contained all his heart held dear. 
From a chosen spot, he was accustomed 
to watch at night the glimmering light 
from the chamber which he supposed her 
to occupy, but missing, at last, this trusty 
star, and observing from his watch tower 
the new turned earth for some kindred 
dust, he hastened to the nunnery, in time 
to bear, with hisown hands, the unin- 
habited tenement of the once beauteous 
Heldigund to her final resting-place. 

Death could not affect a faith so 
constant. Returning therefore sorrow- 
fully to his gloomy watch, he was 
found next day, with his eyes fixed 
in death, on the spot where the sexton had 
carefully trimmed the new turned sod 
over the remains of the ill-fated maid. 

This turretted edifice, the sole witness of 
his midnight vigils, although now a crum- 
bling ruin, still retains a tenacious hold of 
the yawning precipice on which it was 
originally placed, presenting one of the 
most striking objects on the banks of the 
Rhine, and furnishing, at the same time, 
the basis of that traditionary belief to 
which we have adverted. 

Descending from these ruins, we encoun- 
tered in the village below a marching regi- 
ment of Prussian soldiers, who, to our as- 
tonishment and infinite amusement, on re- 
ceiving the command to halt, rushed, body 
and bones, into each other’s arms, and sa- 
luted with embraces and kisses, These 
tender demonstrations were not moreover 
mere salutations on the cheek, but actual 
contact of the lips, and repeated over and 
over again, with apparent fondness and 
warmth of feeling. We had before been 
witness to this effeminate mode of greeting 
among the men in Germany, which is, we 
believe, not (wholly unknown also in Ire- 
land; but a display of this strange habit 
on so extensive a scale was too much for 
our cold sympathies, and hastened our re- 
treat, lest a sudden impulse of warm emo- 
tion from such tender hearted gentry should 


consign us also, nolens volens, to their warm 
embraces. 
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Forward being the order of our march, 
a few days steady walking brought us once 
more to Cologne, whence we embarked 


forthwith for Rotterdam.. A three hours’ 
sojourn here, between three and six o’clock 
in the morning, gave us no opportunity of 
doing more than lining our inner man with 
nuine Schiedam, anglicé Hollands, to 
ortify us against the cold of the nipping 
autumnal air, and peradventure to lend ite 
kindly influence in subduing that ungo- 
vernable qualm which awaited us on our 
dance upon the briny deep. 
Arriving in due course at the Tower 
Stairs, with an extension of at least ten 
ears to the lease of our life, we know not 
ow we can say a more affectionate thing 
tv those of our friends who have kindly 
followed us through our brief journal, than 
sincerely to wish them a pilgrimage over 
the same und, during the ensuing sea- 
son, with the realisation of the same enjoy- 
ment and result. W. ALN. 


THE HOUR TO LOVE. 


When the glorious sun his course hath run, 
And the blue concave would leave, 

To the queen of night, to the stars so bright, 
And the reign of the gentle eve. 


When no sound is there in the lambent air, 
To break on the still calm hour, 

Save the warbled tale of the nightingale, 
In the pride of his leafy bow’r. 


When the quee” of night, in her robes of light, 
psprang from her ocean nest, 

Is seen to glide through the azure tide, 
Till she fades in the morn’s grey west. 

And over the ground, on the height around, 
Is the sheen of that moon so fair, 

While the shining wake on the tranquil lake, 
Tell not ofits absence there. 

°Tis then the hour, in the hawthorn bower, 
Love’s fleeting dreams to weav 

»Neath the softened shine of the moon divine, 
Aid the reign of the gentle eve. 


W. W. 


de. 


Che Gatherer, 





The Religion of India—From a. 
lately read at the Asiatic Society by Dr. 
Stevenson, it would appear that the Ft bai 
sent religion of India is made up from 
sources :—the ancient religion of the Vedas; 
a the followers of ee and that 
of the many varying idolatrous systems 
which proved in India before the Brah- 
mins arrived there. The Brahminical 
eon remains in the daily reading ame 

o 


The faith has bequeathed the ten- 
derness of animal life, and the several 
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practices of the aboriginal tribes have con- 
tributed, perhaps, a larger portion than 
both, in the numerous local superstitions 
that abound in it. 

Ancient Stutues,— Cedar, from its sup- 
posed durability, was much used for sta- 
tues of the gods; Pliny giving that reason 
for it~“ Materia ipsa eternitas.” Gold, 
silver, iron, tin, copper, and lead have 
been found among the metals used for 
cy at by the ancients, as they still are 
by the modern sculptors, Pliny mentions a 
statue of Augustus that was made of amber; 
and at the celebration of funeralia, statues 
were frequently made of gum and aro- 
matics, and other combustible materials. 
This was done at the funeral obsequies of 
erie: and Pliny mentions a figure made 

hay, used ina similar ceremony. Among 
the conceits of ancient sculptors, in con- 
nexion with the subject of materials, Plin 
describes a ‘statue of Venus made of load- 
stone, which was made to. attract a Mars 
of iron. 

Anecdote of Horace Vernet.—The Igno- 
rantine brothers, anxious to have the like- 
ness of their superior, waited on M. Ver- 
net, and urged. their wish, but pleaded 
their poverty. “Fear not, however,” said 
they; “we will subscribe to pay you.” 
“Say no more,” said the artist, “Ihave 
no doubts of you.” When the work was 
finished— and admirably finished, as we 
have already told—the brothers waited on 
the painter with the proceeds of their sub- 
scription. ‘ Here is all we can do,’’ said 
they, presenting him with a purse which 
contained eighty francs! M, Horace Ver- 
net had the good taste at once to accept 
this sum as the price of his performance; 
and afterwards Banding back the money, 
he said, “‘ Give this to the poor for me, my 
brethren, and make me your debtor.” 


Novelty of the Sea.—A pleasure excur- 
sion has_ been planned in an expedi- 
tion from Hamburgh round the world, for 
the purpose of enabling men of science and 
education to become acquainted with the 
most distant parts of the globe. The route 
chosen has ‘been so arranged as to secure 
a continual summer tv the voyagers. The 
expedition is to leave Hamburgh on the 
15th August. 

Piccadilly Two Centuries Ago.—The 
name given to the most aristocratical street 
in the British metropolis, perhaps in the 
world, appears formerly to have belonged 
to a place of entertainment, established 
thereabouts. The first direct mention 
made of Piccadilly is made by the great 
Lord Clarendon, in his History, under the 
year 1641, where he speaks of “going to a 

lace called Piccadilly, which was a fair 
an of entertainment and gaming, with 
handsome gravel walks with shade, and 
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where were an upper and lower bowling- 
green, whither very many of the nobility 
and gentry of the best quality resorted 
both for exercise and conversation.” 


A Lordly Poet —Lord Robertson writes 
thus of Pompeii:— 
“ The foram is forsake>, Hushed the crowd 
That in the busy mart jostled for gain. 
The charint wheels along the well-worn stones 
Move not, Empty the jars of wine and oil. 
Broken the grinding stones; cold are the bearth:. 
The gold within its master’s erasp is sealed 
The armourer, the smith, the labourer rests, 
The slave and prisoner, from his chains set fiee. 
The sentinel keeps h‘s post, an armed atomy ! 
Fountains and baths are dry. Ended the sporte. 
Tragic and comic theatres repose ; 
The actors rest. The wrestlers struggle not. 
The mummer’s jest is o’er The song is hushed ; 
The minstrel’s harp is broke ; the wine cup fall’n.’” 
There’s poetry! “By all means let a lord 
own the happy lines.” It would be cruel to 
give them to a coroner. 


The Sussex Prophet.—Under this soubdri- 
quet a man named Couchman is said to 
have performed as great cures as were ever 
accomplished by Prince Hohenhloe. Ac- 
cording toreport,he works such wonders a6 
were never accomplished but by one person 
in the human form. A letter written on 
this subject, and dated Capel, April 9th, 
says; * He is still making wonderful cures 
—as many as fifty people went to him last 
Friday from Dorking. I saw some of them 
on their return home—they were in very 
high spirits, and said they felt themselves 
quite well; some were lame, some deaf, 
and some could not talk when they went— 
but on their return home, they could walk 
without crutches or stick—and the deaf 
ones could hear. One young man that 
could not talk had got the use of his tongue, 
aud could talk as well as any one. He has 
made four more cures at Capel. Mr. Con- 
stable went to him last Saturday, and Mr. 
Couchman told him that he might go to 
bed at night, and that he would Be better; 
he went to bed on Monday night, and 
rested well, and laid eight hours, and the 
same again last night, and never felt any 

ain whatever; he has not been able to lie 
in bed for twenty years and upwards, suf- 
fering from a severe asthma.” 


Misrepresentations of M. Thiers.—The 
Princess Canine, Lucien Bonaparte’s widow, 
has written to several of the Paris journals, 
vehemently protesting against certain pas- 
sages in M. Thiers’s “ History of the Con- 
sulate and of the Empire,” which appear to 
her to reflect on her deceased hysband, 
and announcing her intention to publish a 
refutation. 
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